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PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

II.— THE MIDDLE STATES. 

BY MICHAEL G. MTJLHALL, F. S. S. 



These States include that portion of North America where 
the first settlements were made, not by the English, but by the 
Dutch, Swedes, and Germans, and hence the native population 
is of a miscellaneous character^ while the great influx of immi- 
grants in the last fifty years has tended still further to make of 
the Middle States the most cosmopolitan community in the world. 
This section of the Union, moreover, includes the most import- 
ant cities and seaports, and is pre-eminent as regards trade, 
banking, manufactures, and wealth. 

Population. — There is no other part of the New World so 
densely populated as this, the average being 140 persons to the 
square mile ; this is a much higher ratio of density than that for 
the continent of Europe, and falls little below that of Prance. 
If the same rate of progress continue as since 1870, these States 
will have at the next census a population of 17 millions. The 
increase since 1850 is seen in the following table : 

1850, 1890. 1897, est. 

New York 3,100,000 5,998,000 6,700,000 

New Jersey 490,000 1,445,000 1,680,000 

Pennsylvania 2,812,000 5,258,000 a,050,(JOO 

Delware . 9i.m 168,000 190,000 

Marsland... 583,000 1,043,000 1,180,000 

DSt.Scolumbia 58.000 230 ,000 270,000 

Middle States 6,639,000 14,141,000 16,030,000 

The increase since 1850 has been nearly 150 per cent., or al- 
most double the rate of progress recorded in New England, but 
mnch less than the general average for the Union, which has been 
212 per cent, in that interval. In these States, however, the 
growth has been almost confined to cities, the advance of rural 
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population being slow. For example, if we compare the census of 
1890 with that of 30 years before, we find that, whereas in 1870 
rural and urban population stood respectively as 10 to 6, they 
were in 1890 equal, viz. : 

Urban pop. Rural pop. 

IsTO. 1890."" TsTO. 1890."" 

New York 1,894,000 3,501,000 2,489,000 2,497,000 

Pennsylvania 1,041,000 2,056,000 3,481,000 3,203,000 

New Jersey, etc. ........ 749,000 1,494,000 1,194,000 1,891,000 

Middle States 3,684,000 7,051,000 6,164,000 7,090,000 

Here we see that in twenty years urban population rose 

ninety-one per cent., rural only fifteen per cent., which shows 

that rural population was in a measure unable to hold its own, 

since its natural increase (excess of births over deaths) ought to 

have been forty per cent, in the interval. Meantime the cities 

have largely gained by immigration. It is gratifying to find that 

the American white population in the Middle States has grown 

five times faster than in New England, and almost keeps pace 

with the growth of the population generally, as shown thus : 

Increase, 
1870. 1890. per cent. 

Americans, white 5,498,000 7,363,000 33 

Negroes 389,000 546,000 40 

Foreigners 1,980,000 2,873,000 45 

Their children 1,982,000 3,460,000 74 

Middle States 9,849,000 14,141,000 43 

It must not be concluded from the above that the negro pop- 
ulation increases faster than that of white Americans throughout 
the Union. Here it may be interesting to compare the growth of 
population in the Union in the above 20 years : 

Increase, 
1870. 1890. per cent. 

Americans, white 28,111,000 45,908,000 63 

Negroes 4,880,000 7,470,000 53 

Foreigners 5,567,000 9,250,000 66 

Total 38,558,000 63,633,000 63 

As regards the Middle States foreign settlers constitute 20 per 

cent, of the population, and are mostly German or Irish, viz. : 

New York. Pennsylvania. Middle States. 

German 499,000 231,000 896,000 

Irish 483,000 244,000 860,000 

British 188,000 196,000 456,000 

Various .... 401,000 175,000 660,(j00 

Total 1,571,000 846,000 2,872,000 

While there has been a large influx of foreigners there has 
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been a simultaneous movement of Americans to the Western 
States; the number of Americans in the Middle States but for 
this movement westward would have been 8,960,000 in 1890, or 
1,700,000 more than the census shows. 

Agriculture. — The area under farms exceeds by 3,000,000 
acres the total cultivated area of Great Britain, and yet agricul- 
ture has been so far unable to keep pace with population that at 
present the ratio is only 2^ acres per inhabitant, as compared 
with four acres in 1850, viz. : 

Acres cultivated. Per inhabitant. 

1850. 1890.~" 1850. 1890^ 

New York 12,410,000 16,390,000 4.0 2.7 

Penn^lvanla 8,630,000 13,210,000 3.8 2.5 

New Jersey, etc 5,150,000 6,170,000 4.2 2.8 

MiddleStates 26,190,000 85,770,000 4.0 2.5 

The production of grain and potatoes shows some increase 
since 1850, but that of meat has declined ; the actual production 
of food is only one-third of what is required to feed the popula- 
tion, viz.: 

Pounds per 
Tons produced Inhabitant. 

, ' . . • . 

1850. 1895. 1850. 1895. 

Grain 4,270,000 6,200,000 1,480 900 

Potatoes 640,000 2,050,000 210 800 

Meat 325,000 306,000 106 46 

The average consumption of grain in the United States is 
3,400 lbs.;* that of meat, 140 lbs., per inhabitant yearly : hence 
it appears that the Middle States do not raise enough food for 
the single State of Pennsylvania. In these States, the same as 
in New England, there is a tendency to reduce the size of 
farms, the census of 1890 showing an average of 69 acres, against 
75 in 1850. This is apparently the result of dairy-farming, for 
we find that while the farming area rose 36 per cent, since 1850 
the number of milch cows increased 70 per cent. In 1894 the 
number of milch cows was 2,880,000, which was sufScient to 
supply milk and butter to 14^ million inhabitants, the popula- 
tion being half a million more. Thus, in every respect, the 
agriculture of the Middle States is deficient, although there is 
an unimproved area of 37 million acres, much of which ought to 
he available for cultivation. Doubtless, the explanation is that 
manufactures and commerce are more profitable in these States, 

* Including, of course, what is required as food for cattle. 
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and that farmers have a tendency to go West. The value of 

farm products, taking the average for the years 1893-94-95, is 

shown approximately as follows : 

Tons. Value, dollars 

Qrain 6,2u0,000 95,600,000 

Potatoes 1,440,000 23,800,000 

Hay ... 10,100,000 119,000,000 

Meat and tallow 360,000 57,600,000 

Dairyproduce 129,000,000 

Sundries 85,000,000 

Total 510,000,000 

The gross result gives an average of $980 to each farm, or 
|14i per acre, against 111 for the Union. The total value of 
farms and live-stock and the average value of land per acre are 
shown thus: 

Farms, millions dollars. Dollars per acre. 

1850. im? 1850. 1890. ' 

NewYork 650 1,140 45 59 

Pennsylvania 464 1,063 47 70 

New Jersey, &o 254 429 44 61 

Middle States 1,368 2,632 45 63 

We may infer that the enhanced value of land is mainly due 
to the development of dairy farming and the rapid growth of 
urban population. Agricultural interests seem to have improved 
very notably in the above interval, for, although the average size 
has diminished by six acres, the capital represented by each farm 
has risen from $3,910 to $5,060, an increase of 29 per cent. The 
value of land, as we see above, has risen $18 an acre, as com- 
pared with $12 in New England, which is another proof that 
farming is on a better footing in the Middle States. If the value 
of all farm-products in 1894 were divided among the population 
it would give to each inhabitant $30 in New England, $34 in the 
Middle States and $56 in the Union at large, the latter ratio being 
much higher than in any country of Europe, except Denmark. 

Manufactures. — The progress of this branch of industry has 

been much more rapid than in ITew England, the output having 

multiplied eight-fold, the sum paid for wages nine-fold since 

1850, viz. : 

. — Millions dollars. — , 

Output. Wages. 

1850 . 470 101 

1890 3,648 937 

The manufactures of the Middle States exceed in value those 
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of France or Germany, and fall only five per cent, below those of 
Great Britain. Dividing the valne among population, they give 
an average of $353 per inhabitant, as compared with $110 in 
Great Britain and $75 in France. There is, in fact, no country 
in the world where the output of manufactures shows so high a 
ratio to population as in the Middle States, except N'ew England. 
Comparing the census returns of 1890 with those of 1850, we 
see that the rise in wages has surpassed that in the value pro- 
duced: the number of operatives in 1850 was 418,000, and in 
1890 it was 1,810,000, the ratio corresponding to each being, 
therefore, as follows: 

Dollars per operative. 

1850 1890 Increase. 

Product, 1,130 2.017 80 per cent. 

Wages, 240 517 115 " 

This shows that the workman now receives a larger share of 
the profit resulting from manufactures than he did fifuy years 
ago. Wages in 1890 averaged $9.94 per week, or 10 per cent, 
more than in New England, the difference perhaps being ac- 
counted for by the higher cost of living in the Middle States. 
How much faster manufactures have grown than population is 
shown in the following table: 

UillloDs dollars. Dollars per inhabitant. 

'~1850. 1890. ' 1850. 1890. "" 

NewTork 240 1,712 77 »85 

Pennsylvania 154 1,333 67 263 

New Jersey, etc 76 604 63 308 

Middle States 470 8,648 71 258 

The chief seat of the hardware industry is Pennsylvania, which 
produces goods of this description to the value of 388 millions 
yearly, equal to $74 per inhabitant, the average being $10 in Ger- 
many and $19 in Great Britain. According to the census of 1890 
Pennsylvania stood for one-third of the hardware manufactures 
of the United States, and hence the ratio of hardware to popula- 
tion in that State is extraordinarily high, the ratio for the whole 
Union being only $18, which is one dollar per inhabitant less than 
in Great Britain. 

Mining. — The mineral resources of the Middle States con- 
sist for the most part of coal, iron ore and petroleum, the out- 
put in 1890 reaching a value of 189 millions, or one-third of 
the total mining industry of the Union. 
VOL. CLXiv. — iro. 487. 44 
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Tons raised. Value of all 

, ' . minerals, 

Iron ore. Coal. dollars. 

Pennsylvania 1,560,000 129,000,000 150,900,000 

NewYork.etc 1,700,000 5,200,000 37,900,000 

Middle States 3,260,000 134,200,000 188,800,000 

The extraction of petroleum, almost wholly confined to Penn- 
sylvania, averages 50 million barrels of crude oil yearly, worth 
30 million dollars. In the last 35 years the oil-springs have pro- 
duced 710 million barrels, valued at 660 million dollars. The 
mineral output of the Middle States, as shown above for 1890, 
gave a value of $13 per inhabitant, against $11 in Great Britain. 

Commerce. — Most of the foreign trade of the Union passes 

through the ports of the Middle States. In an interval of 40 

years, from 1854 to 1894, the trade of the Middle States rose 325 

per cent., that of the rest of the Union only 360 per cent., viz.: 

Port entries, tons. 

1854. 1894. Increase. 

New York 1,840,000 7,120.000 5,280,000 

Philadelphia, etc 350,000 2,240,000 1,890,000 

Middle States 2,190,000 9,860,000 7,170,000 

Other States 2,150,000 7,660,000 5,510,000 

United States 4,340,000 17,020,000 12,680,000 

New^York takes 42 per cent, of the trade of the Union, and 
ranks as the second seaport in the world, being 1,300,000 tons 
less than London, and 1,600,000 more than Liverpool. It is to be 
deplored that American shipping laws are ruinous to national 
interests, for we see that 40 years ago three-fourths of the carry- 
ing trade of American ports was done on American bottom, 
whereas at present the American ratio is less than one-fourth : 

Tonnage cleared. Ratio. 

Flag. 1857. 18947^ 1857. 1^. 

Amencan 3,480,000 3,750,000 71.3 81.7 

British 980,000 9,040,000 20.1 52.2 

Various 420,000 4,520,000 8.6 26.1 

Total 4,880,000 17,310,000 100.0 100.0 

The importance of a merchant navy to a country possessing 
such fine seaports, such extensive seaboard, and such commer- 
cial relations with all parts of the globe, is a consideration of the 
most transcendental order, and the shipping laws of 1860 should, 
therefore, be repealed at once. At present the United States 
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pays an annual tribute of 40 million dollars to British ship- 
owners. 

Railways. — In 1896 the Middle States possessed 31,900 miles 
of railway, representing a cost of 2,093 million dollars, although 
the census report of 1890 makes the value much less. The 
length of railway compared with population is almost the same as 
in N"ew England, 142 miles to 100,000 inhabitants, or three times 
the relative mileage that exists in Prance or Great Britain. 

Banking. — If we assume, for the reason already given respect- 
ing New England, that the discounts of the National Banks are 70 
per cent, of the total the sum for the Middle States will be 1,197 
millions, equal to $77 per inhabitant, as compared with 111 dol- 
lars in New England. In this business of banking Massachu- 
setts is relatively ahead of New York, viz. : 

Discounts. 

Dollars per 
Hillions dollars. inhabltaut. 

NewYork 688 106 

Massachusetts 373 166 

In like manner the savings banks deposits average $99 per 
inhabitant in New York and $178 in Massachusetts. 

Wealth. — The components of wealth according to the census 

of 1890 were : 

Millions dollars. Dollars 

, ■ , per 

Farms. Houses. Railways. Sundries. Total, inhabitant. 

NewYork 1,140 4,850 535 2,052 8,577 1,429 

New Jersey 182 802 99 362 1,445 1,000 

Pennsylvania 1,063 2,859 455 1,814 6,191 1,178 

Delaware 46 66 17 47 176 1,048 

Maryland ... 201 570 67 247 1,085 1,042 

Dist. Columbia 287 5 52 344 1,496 

Middle States.... 2,632 9,434 1,178 4,574 17,818 1260 

There is a greater concentration of wealth in the State of New 
York than elsewhere, the average per inhabitant being 40 per 
cent, over that of the Union at large. This is partly shown in 
the prodigious value of house-property, including public 
buildings, which averages $810 per inhabitant in the State of New 
York, against $420 for the whole Union. The six Middle States 
taken collectively give an average of $660 of house property per 
inhabitant, which is double the ratio found in Great Britain, and 
hence it may be affirmed that the people of these States are, on 
the whole, the best-housed community in the world. The accn- 
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mnlation of wealth during the 40 years averaged 38|- dollars per 

inhabitant, yiz. : 

Wealth, Dollars 

millions dollars. per inhabitant. Annual 

, " . , ■ , increase per 

1850. 1890. 1850. 1890. inhabitant. 

New York 1,080 8,577 348 1,439 ?41.30 

New Jersey 200 1,445 408 1,000 33.60 

Pennsylvania 723 6,191 313 1,178 3T.40 

Delaware 3t 176 233 1,048 29.70 

Maryland 219 1,085 373 1,042 27.10 

Dist. Columbia 14 344 380 1,496 61.10 

Middle States 2,356 17,818 340 1,260 38.50 

The average wealth per inhabitant has almost quadrupled in 
40 years, a marvellous proof of the progress of these States, and 
unparalleled in Europe ; for MoCulloch lays it down that only 
prosperous nations can double their wealth in that interval. 
The accumulation in the Middle States per inhabitant has been 
$10.20 per annum higher than in New England, and exactly 
double the average accumulation yearly in Great Britain in the 
interval of 1860-1895. Agricultural wealth forms only 15 per 
cent, of the total in the Middle States, whereas it is 25 per cent, 
in the whole of the Union. The proportions of real and per- 
sonal property compare thus : 

Dollars per inhabitant. Ratio of 

. ■ , real. 

Real. Personal. Total. per cent. 

MiddleStates 820 440 1,260 65 

New England 635 477 1,112 .57 

GreatBritain 523 1,003 1,536 34 

France 590 620 1,210 49 

There is apparently no part of the world where the prepon- 
derance of real property is so great as in the Middle States, the 
average in European countries being 46 per cent. The amount 
of property of all kinds in these States covered by insurance is 
8,354 millions, or 47 per cent, of total wealth, the insured prop- 
erty in the Union at large being only 38 per cent, of wealth. 

Mortgages in 1890 amounted to 2,587 millions, equal to 23 
per cent, of the value of real estate. It is to be observed that 
house property is more heavily mortgaged than farms, the reverse 
of what we have seen in New England. There is an exception in 
the case of New Jersey, where farms are more heavily mortgaged. 
Comparing the total amount of mortgages with wealth we find as 
follows: 
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Millions dollars. Ratio of 

. ' , mortgage. 

Wealth. Mortgages, per cent. 

New York 8,577 1,608 18.6 

Pennsylvania 6,191 613 9.9 

New Jersey 1,445 233 16.1 

Maryland.eto 1,605 133 8.3 

MiddleStates 17,818 2.587 14.5 

Mortgages are as 14^ per cent, of wealth, against 10 per cent, 
in !N"ew England, and 9 per cent, in the Union at large. The 
sum paid yearly for interest on mortgages is equal to 110.30 per 
inhabitant, as compared with $6.20 in New England. 

Finances. — Taxation in these States is less than in New Eng- 
land, the sum of local and State taxes in 1890 being $138,000,000. 
Including the ratio of national revenue the total burden comes out 
$17.20 per inhabitant, against $18.70 in New England and $18.30 
in the United Kingdom. Meantime local taxation varies exceed- 
ingly in the Middle States, being $12.50 in New York, $7 in 
Pennsylvania, and only $5.50 in Delaware. 

Education. — In 1893 the Middle States spent on public schools 
the sum of $43,000,000, that is only $4,000,000 less than the school 
expenditure of Great Britain. Popular instruction is at a high 
level, more than 97 per cent, of the native-born white population 
(over ten years of age) being able to read and write : 

Pop. over 10 years. Illiterates. Per cent. 

Americans, white 7,956,000 229,000 2.8 

Foreigners 2,757,000 401,000 14.5 

Negroes 434,000 156,000 35.8 

MiddleStates 11,147,000 786,000 7.0 

Notwithstanding the large number of illiterate foreigners in 
New York, that State has the lowest ratio of illiteracy, namely, 
5^ per cent., the ratio in Maryland being 16 per cent., which is 
explained by the fact that in the latter State colored people form 
one-fifth of the population. 

In many respects the Middle States constitute the most im- 
portant community of the Union. It is only in agriculture that 
they are below par, standing for no more than 14 per cent, of that 
of the United States. They represent 27 per cent, of the wealth, 
33 per cent, of the mining, 39 per cent, of the manufactures, 44 
per cent, of the banking, and 55 per cent, of the foreign trade 
of the Union. The average of the foregoing six industries is 35 
per cent., while the population is only 22 per cent, of that of 
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the Union. Hence it may be said that two persons of the Middle 
States exercise the same influence in American progress as three 
persons of the United States generally. 

The European reader may form an accurate idea of the 
Middle States when he is told that they are equal in area to the 
United Kingdom, in population to Spain, in manufactures to 
Germany; that their mineral output more than doubles in value 
that of Prance; and that as regards wealth the single State of 
New York is equal to Belgium and Holland put together. 

M. Q. MULHALL. 



